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THE COPPERBELT STRIKE 


eee the Northern Rhodesian Copper- 
belt issue is still unsettled, the strike conducted 
by the African Mineworkers’ Union has been a 
great success in many ways. Ten years ago, how 
many of the opponents of trade unionism in Africa 
would have believed that 37,000 African workers 
could sustain a strike for three weeks without 
disturbances, and without union members trickling 
back to work? The union’s initial statement pro- 
mised that union members would maintain essen- 
tial services, such as work in hospitals, and on 
power and water, while all other labour would be 
withdrawn. Police stood by, but there was no need 
to use them, and beer-halls in the mines’ African 
compounds were closed at the request of union 
leaders. The local Government also played a 
constructive part. It made arrangements for 
strikers to buy food in place of their company 
rations, and its offer of the services of a special 
conciliator brought the strike to an end. 


The issues involved are highly complicated. The 
European workers on the mines have themselves 
gained wage increases, and the employers offered 
increases to African workers also, but pointed out 
that beyond a certain point they are unwilling to 
go, bearing in mind the type of work at present 
done by African workers. This raises at once the 
question of the European Mineworkers’ Union’s 
closed shop agreement with the Chamber of Mines 
which excludes Africans from nearly all skilled 
work. Thus the whole issue of the Dalgleish 
Report of 1948 is raised. In its ‘ partnership’ 
statement in April the Government of Northern 
Rhodesia reiterated its declared policy that 
‘ Africans . . . should be afforded opportunities for 
employment in more responsible work as and when 
they are qualified to undertake it.’ The bar to 
action is not the Government, but the European 
trade unions. In reply to a Parliamentary question 
asked by Mr. James Johnson on October 29, it 
- was stated that the Northern Rhodesian Govern- 
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ment is continuing with technical training and trade 
testing facilities, but that the Dalgleish Report can 
be implemented only with the agreement of all 
parties concerned, which has not so far been forth- 
coming. This situation is a challenge to the Euro- 
pean unions to prove that the talk of partnership - 
is nota sham. The African workers have demon- 
strated discipline and commonsense in the dispute, 
but if the resources of industrial negotiation, for 
which machinery has been established in Northern 
Rhodesia, are inadequate for the settlement of this 
major dispute, it will not be their fault if the result- 
ing disappointment sets back the cause of trade 
unionism in Central Africa by many years. It is 
good to know that the help of the Miners’ Inter- 


national Federation is being sought. 


CHALLENGE TO THE 
CARIBBEAN 


At long last the Conference on West Indian 
Federation is to be held in London. Originally 
planned for June of last year, the Conference was 
postponed, and it is now announced that it will be 
held in March or April, 1953. So far, the Legis- 
latures of Jamaica, Trinidad, the Windward 
Islands and the Leeward Islands (with the 
exception of the Virgin Islands) have accepted 
the principle of federation and have authorised 
their Governments to enter into discussion 
on the subject. British Guiana and British 
Honduras still stand aloof, and the Legislative 
Council and the House of Assembly in Barbados 
are still considering the proposals of the Standing 
Closer Association Committee, but have not yet 
decided to accept the invitation. On the face of 
it, the arguments in favour of Federation appear 
to outweigh those against. A considerable measure 
of co-ordination in the public services and in the 
fiscal policies of the West Indian Governments has 
been achieved already, and the fear that the process 
of constitutional advance in the individual terri- 
tories would be slowed down by Federation (which 
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was freely expressed in 1947) must surely have 
been proved groundless by the continuing progress 
which has in fact been made. The factors which 
hold back Trinidad, for example, from complete 
responsible government are internal factors, not 
external. British Guiana has recently made a 
major advance, and is held back from support for 
Federation by the idea of a ‘continental destiny.’ 
Jamaica is preparing for a full ministerial system. 
But it must be noted that these individual advances 
have ia themselves somewhat changed the atmo- 
sphere in which Federation was first discussed. It 
has already been suggested that the constitution 
proposed for the federal state would now be back- 
ward as compared with the new constitution of 
British Guiana, and it is clear that Barbados has 
not yet revised its first impression that—in the 
words of Mr. Grantley Adams—the Federation 
would prove to be ‘ not much more than a glorified 
Crown Colony,’ in which Barbadians, in whose 
territory the Governor does not exercise reserve 
powers, would have to tolerate a Governor with 
such powers. Such views can be fruitfully ex- 
- pressed in London, and it is to be hoped that they 
will be fully discussed. In fact, next year’s Confer- 
ence may prove to be a challenge not only to the 
Caribbean territories, but to the Colonial Office as 
well. 
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MORE MINISTERS 


f Peas process of constitutional advance goes 
on—as it logically must once the ball is set 
rolling. Jamaica is to increase the number of its 
Ministers from five to eight next year and to give 
Ministers departmental responsibility within their 
portfolios. Sierra Leone, it is announced, is to 
discuss legislation to enable the Appointed Mem- 
bers of its Executive Council to take portfolios, 
which will give them individual responsibility for 
departments. In the Gold Coast Dr. Nkrumah has 
initiated a discussion on the precise meaning of the 
achievement of ‘ full self-government.’ The Gold 
Coast already has its Council of Ministers, and a 
Prime Minister. But it has within its Cabinet three 
ex-officio Ministers. In a very detailed statement 
made for the benefit of the ‘Chiefs and people of 
the Gold Coast,’ Dr. Nkrumah has shown what the 
removal of the ex-officio Ministers would imply. 
Perhaps the most important part of his exposition 
was the following :— 

‘If the Minister of Defence and External Affairs 
were replaced by a Representative Minister, one 
implication would be that the Gold Coast was 
prepared to take over immediately full responsibility 
for its own defence; the main burden of our defence 
is borne by the armed, naval, military and air forces 
of the Commonwealth. We possess a very small mili- 


tary force, and contribute only a proportion of the 
cost of it. Another implication would be that the 


maintenance and protection of our external trade 
relations would cease to be the direct responsibility 
of the United Kingdom Government and would 
become our own concern. We should have to be 
responsible for our own direct representation in the 
foreign countries with which we trade, and should be 
in a position to protect our trade with foreign coun- 
tries from discriminatory practices.’ 
It is of the first importance that questions of this 
kind should be fully explained to the people con- 
cerned, and it is most creditable that the Gold 
Coast, which in the Coussey Report has already 
made a very great contribution to thought on the 
problems of constitutional advance in the Colonies, 
should now lead the way in throwing open such 
vital issues to public discussion. 


QUESTION 


How much further is South Africa prepared 
to go? The non-violent campaign of protest 
against the obnoxious apartheid laws is still going 
on. There have also been serious riots in East 
London and Port Elizabeth. Surely any Govern- 
ment can see that these are manifestations of 
general discontent so deep and so wide that it can 
only be met by a genuine attempt at reform? But 
there is no sign of action from the Government. 

Surely the judgments of its own courts of law, 
which have been in the finest tradition of freedom, 
should provoke a change of policy? 


HELP FOR TRADE UNIONS 


HE International Confederation of Free Trade 

Unions opened its Asian Trade Union College 
on November 5. Under the direction of V. S. 
Mathur, it will provide intensive three-months 
courses in trade union organisation, and has already 
accepted 16 students from Hong Kong, India, 
Japan, Malaya and Thailand—Thailand having 
made history by sending the only woman student. 
The College itself makes history, for it represents 
the first attempt of the international trade union 
movement to spread education in industrial organi- 
sation in Asia, where such education is sorely 
needed. West Africa is to follow. The British 
T.U.C. has assisted in this movement by participa- 
tion in the I.C.F.T.U., and has also taken action 
on its own. The Annual Congress Report for 1952 
lists eleven colonial trade union organisations 
which have been helped with office equipment, and 
even more important is the supply of small libraries 
of basic books, periodicals and pamphlets. These 
have gone to the West Indies, West Africa, 
Northern Rhodesia, Hong Kong, Malta, Singapore 
and Malaya. On this kind of practical assistance 
the solidarity of the international trade union move- 
ment can be built. 


FORWARD IN KENYA? 


| beabeters is nothing new for the British Govern- 
ment in the choice of courses that now con- 
fronts it in Kenya. Many times in the history of 
the British Empire sedition has taken unpleasant 
forms. Many times it has been possible to argue 
that to make concessions in a period of terrorism 
is to concede to violence what has been refused to 
argument, to show weakness when there should be 
Strength, and thus to undermine law itself. There 
has always been force in such reasoning. The only 
trouble with it is that it leaves no scope for the 
understanding and sympathy without which no 
policy, however sound, however just, can succeed. 

It was just that terrorists in Ireland or Bengal 
should be systematically punished. It was true 
that punishment brought inevitable bitterness which 
had to be endured. But when the law has taken 
its course, the fact remains that resort to terrorism 
occurs in societies in which there is some funda- 
mental weakness, and that weakness remains. The 
real problem is how to remove it, and removal is 
made more difficult by an atmosphere of recrimina- 
tion and fear. 

Mr. Oliver Lyttelton and many others appear to 
be satisfied with an analysis of the Kenya situation 
which seems to us to fall into precisely the error 
which cost the British people the goodwill of Ire- 
land. Mau Mau, they argue, is a reversion to the 
old bad Africa; it is racialist, reactionary, anti- 
Christian, evil; it must be suppressed, by all the 
means required to suppress it, whether or not the 
means required are distasteful to those brought up 
in the liberal atmosphere of Britain. Fundamentally, 
we agree thus far, even though we may object to 
this or that detail in emergency legislation or to 
particular police measures. But Kenya has had 
secret societies before. Dini ya Msambwa has 
been responsible for similar acts since the end of 
the war, and it has been suppressed. The pecu- 
liarity. of Mau Mau is that its suppression is held 
to involve locking up political leaders, holding 
positions of authority in the only African political 
organisation of any strength. 

If these leaders are in fact implicated—and we 
shall ‘only know the truth when they have been 
tried—the Kenya Government is facing an embryo 
national movement which has gone bad. Such a 
movement cannot be dismissed by a mere statement 
that it: has not arisen from economic causes 
although it is admitted that there are serious 
economic grievances to be dealt with. The answer 
to it is not punishment of crime, though that is part 
of the answer—it is-to open a channel through 
which positive constructive nationalist forces can 
flow,.’ We see no sign in Mr, Lyttelton’s statements 
that this chantiel'is to be opened, 
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Who are the people to lead these forces? The 
Kenya Government does not know. Its own chosen 
nominated African members sit in Legislative 
Council, but they are not encouraged to appeal to 
their people. “ They should have done that before,’ 
says Mr. Lyttelton. But have they been encour- 
aged to do it before? Have the unofficial African 
members been encouraged to do it? Is it fair or 
sensible to expect men who face assassination on 
the one hand and fear of arrest and the white cold 
shoulder on the other to display the courage and 
inspiration of great and experienced statesmen? 
They will not do it because they cannot. Unless 
the unexpected happens, only the Kenya Govern- 
ment can make it possible for them to do so. 


Post-War Experience 


That Government, we admit, has not had an easy 
time since the war. Its policies have often, in our 
view, been wrong, but even when they have been 
right they have evoked precious little response from 
the people. Measures to improve cultivation of the 
land have been met with ignorant and malicious 
opposition by Africans. Europeans have clung to 
their social colour bar, protested against necessary 
taxation, and interpreted their political duties so 
narrowly that when in September Mr. Humphrey . 
Slade addressed a meeting of Asians, Africans and 
Arabs he ‘ probably made Kenya history as being 
the first European Elected Member to discuss 
matters of common interest with the non-European 
members of his constituency."* The Asians, with 
much to contribute to the common life of the | 
country, allowed themselves to be driven by the 
Government’s wanton introduction of religious 
electorates into a sterile boycott of Legislative 
Council. Politically, every community has fallen 
short. A Government of archangels in Nairobi 
would have difficulty in governing a country so 
cursed with futile opposition and so lacking in a 
common political will. 

If that were the whole picture, the outlook would 
be almost hopeless. But it is not. The sad failures 
should not obscure the achievements—the land that 
has been saved, and the African leaders (including 
Kenyatta) who urged their people to learn how to 
save it, the men of all communities who have shown 
a more liberal spirit in an unpromising climate, the 
extension of education, the control of immigration, ° 
the patient and tedious work of initiating local 
government, the establishment of an. inter-racial 
Whitley Council for the civil service. The growth 
of African political organisation is perhaps the 
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greatest gain of all. In the Jong run it does not 
matter that the Kenya African Union is defeated 
and split, that trade unions are divided and weak, 
that co-operatives find difficulties in organisation. 
The attempts have been made and experience has 
been gained. There is no other way to learn. 
The question is now whether new attempts will 
be sufficiently encouraged and helped. The old 
ones were largely frustrated not only by incapacity, 
but by the hostile climate of opinion in which they 
were made. Lack of social intercourse has deprived 
the weaker community of the help which the 
stronger could have given. Lack of true political 
representation has deprived African spokesmen of 
the training, the checks on irresponsibility and the 
sound and continuous political support which every 
leader needs, and which he can gain only through 
an electoral system. According to Mr. James 
Griffiths’ time-table, future constitutional changes 
were to have been discussed next year. In these 
discussions, the introduction of some form of 
franchise to include Africans would have been a 
major item for decision. Now it is suggested that 
the proposed inter-racial conference should not be 
held, for fear of breakdown. Breakdown should 
be avoided if this is humanly possible, but should 
the assumption of breakdown be so easily made? 
Is there no possibility that the shocks of the last 
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few weeks will induce a genuine attempt to reach 
agreement? And does delay mean that no action 
will be taken? Surely the Kenya Government will 
have to face the situation that it must act itself to 
give-pglitical rights to Africans if no agreement is 
forthcoming from other communities? There is 
no other way of ending the frustration which is now 
showing itself in disgusting acts of violence. 

The second arm of policy is the attack on social 
and economic problems which is to be made by 
the Royal Commission. The Commission is to 
probe deeply into population and land problems. 
including tribal tenure, into the drift to the towns 
and conditions of labour. It can hardly fail to make 
recommendations of the most fundamental and 
revolutionary character. Who will adopt them and 
translate them into action? Even if the investiga- 
tion takes a whole year, it is unlikely that the 
political situation will in that time change so 
radically as to allow the necessary changes to be 
carried out, unless the Government itself takes steps 
to alter it. The Kenya Government should act now 
to encourage constructive leadership amongst the © 
Africans, and to determine the best method of 
initiating an African franchise. If it does not do 
so, all the police action of the last few weeks will 
not prevent disaffection, and Sir Hugh Dow’s Com- 
mission will be foredoomed to failure. 


DEMOCRACY AND COLONIAL LIBERATION 
by Olumbe Bassir 


: WE are living in the evening of British imperialism. 

The old glory has gone, The Empire Day cele- 
brations, the Union Jack, friendly visits of battleships, 
these have all taken on a new meaning. 

Some lament and call this change the ‘ dissolution * 
of the Empire. Conservative Englishmen blame the 
Labour Party for it. The liberation of India is 
regarded as the greatest tragedy that ever befell the 
British people. The loss of Burma with its vast 
potentialities for industrial expansion is laid at the 
door of the ‘ fanatical idealists’ nurtured by Trans- 
port House and the Fabian Society. 

In the same way, many Labourites, who have come 
to regard British supremacy in international affairs 
as natural, consider the Conservatives as the culprits 
who must take full responsibility for the rebellion 
~ against British domination which, in fact, we have 
been witnessing in Asia and Africa during the last 
two decades. 

It is fair to add, however, that on the whole, British 
socialists are more aware of the need for change in 
the methods and practice of British rule in the colonial 
territories. And it may be that, had the Labour 
Party been returned to power in the autumn of 1951, 
there might have resulted a halt in the process of 


‘decline of the British Empire.’ The contradiction in 
policy evident in many places might have disappeared, 
and yielded place to a more consistent and liberal 
approach. The decision by Mr. James Griffiths, the 
then Colonial Secretary, to encourage.-education at 
all levels to the extent of bringing three hundred 
Chinese, Malays, and Indians to England in one year 
to be trained as teachers at the new Malayan Training 
College at Kirkby in Lancashire, was a measure of 
the importance placed on social advancement as a 
means of bringing peace to that sad and war-torn 
country, Malaya. 

But if the Labour Government appeared progres- 
sive in its handling of Malayan affairs, its record in 
Central and Southern Africa does not bear close 
examination. The exclusion of Mr. Seretse Khama 
from his homeland, for no other stated reason than 
that he had married an English girl against the advice 
of his uncle, was the act of an old-fashioned im- 
perialist. Opponents of the proposal of federation 
of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland take the view that 
had Mr. Griffiths not authorised the London Confer- 
ence of 1951, the Conservative Government would 
at least have had to start ‘from scratch’ in proposing 
this unpopular move. The Labour Government's. 


forsaking of the decent outlook of trusteeship, with 
African paramountcy, and the adoption of the 
ridiculous idea of * Partnership,’ was a radical change 
in British colonial policy. It was tantamount to a 
' betrayal of the confidence of the Central Africans, 
and it amounted to an appeasement of the Malanite 
racialists in the Union of South Africa. 


_ Yet I think it is superficial and wrong to say that 
in colonial policy the only difference between the 
Labour and Conservative Governments lies in the 
fact that the Labour Government * obstructed less 
severely the process of political change. The Tories 
would like to give that impression: Indeed, their 
prompt recognition of the undoubted merit to 
premiership of Mr. Nkrumah of the Gold Coast must 
only be regarded as an astute move to gain popular 
support in Britain for the more unsavoury aspects of 
their colonial rule. 

The testing time will soon come when the present 
Nigerian Constitution proves thoroughly unworkable, 
and the people demand an improvement to bring it 
into line with their legitimate aspirations. Sooner 
or later the permanent officials in the Eastern and 
Western Regions will want to assert their right to 
consultation before any far-reaching change can be 
embarked upon by the Ministers. Will the present 
Government in Britain be prepared to anticipate such 
an impasse by permitting the introduction, in the 
near future, of legislation to give at least to these 
more politically advanced sections real autonomy, with 
complete ministerial responsibility and control at the 
centre? Or, are they going to echo the allegation of 
some jll-informed persons that such political power 
in the hands of the Southerners in Nigeria will mean 
the suppression of the less-developed North? What 
will the stand of the Labour Party be? 

It is quite possible, let us admit freely, for one 
African group to dominate another in precisely the 
same way in which the British settlers in Kenya 
dominate the Africans and the Indians, and this is 
one of the dangers to be guarded against in the 
*handing-over’ of power from British to African 
administrators. There is absolutely no reason why 
the Hausas in the North should not be granted their 
request for a long transition period in which they can 
consolidate what, to them, is a great political advance- 
ment. Their suspicion of Southern aid is quite under- 
standable, despite the fact that it is probably the effect 
of the divide et rege policy of past British Govern- 
ments. But it would be fantastic for the Hausas to 
insist that the rest of Nigeria should wait until the 
boys and girls now being sent for secondary educa- 
tion.in Britain are fit to take over the administration 
from British officers. Such a situation would be 
intolerable for the Yoruba and Ibo. who feel capable 
now of taking the next logical step to self-determina- 
tion.” 

On’ the other hand, for the National Council of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons, or the Action Group, 
to propose, in the face of Northern opposition, that 
the British Government hand over its responsibility 
for the’‘ good government and safety’ of Northern 

- Nigéria te them, at this stage, would make nonsense 
of the admirable restraint they have already exercised 


in giving a ‘majority’ voice to, Northerners in the 
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House of Representatives. If such a call were not 
heeded by the British Government, it would be 
violating the principles it has enunciated in the multi- 
racial communities, in Eastern and Southern Africa. 
of ceding power to a small minority, If the call were 
heeded, it would make sense in the context of British 
colonial policy: but it would represent another nail 
in the coffin of democracy! It would then be im- 
possible to restrain the Creoles of the Colony of 
Sierra Leone from ‘ bossing’ the inhabitants of the 
Protectorate over.whom they have an overwhelming 
political superiority. 

Before very long, Britain's hold on the Gold Coast 
will have been completely relaxed, and we may be 
left with a fully entrenched Convention Peoples Party 
Government comfortably settled, perhaps for a 
generation. What sort of Government will this be? 
The evidence at hand, so far, indicates that it will be 
a benign period with much material prosperity. 

Nevertheless, we cannot be too complacent. Both 
in Nazi Germany and in Russia, there have in recent 
times been installed authoritarian governments which, 
by virtue of their good planning and the central con- 
trol of the means of production brought. and in the 
case of the latter, still brings. material comfort and 
well-being never known to their citizens before. But 
for all this, the government under Hitler became 
totalitarian, militaristic, and unbearable: and finally 
it brought death upon itself by seeking to dominate 
and control the world. The Soviets have not got to 
that stage yet, and for obvious reasons will never 
attain to the same degree of bestiality as tainted Nazi 
Germany. Yet, expansionist trends evince themselves, 
and we are told that the individual in Russia has lost 
his freedom of expression. We believe that similar 
trends have recently come into existence in the United 
States. 

How can the Gold Coast avoid going the way of 
all flesh? How can the government of the people, 
for the people, remain a government by the people? 
How can the inefficiency attendant upon the tolera- 
tion of minority opinions not justify the ruthless 
crushing of opposition? The danger is that the natives 
of any country are the most capable of oppressing 
the inhabitants of that country. It is native rulers 
who know best how to justify dictatorial actions in 
the name of national security. national independence, 
and national well-being. 

If the West African people are to reap the maximum 
harvest from the sacrifices they are making now, and 
if they are to achieve the democratic nations they 
are striving to build. their leaders must avoid the bait 
of intolerance and reaction which power usually offers. 
They must insist upon having an incorruptible civil 
service, non-political police and armed forces. an 
impartial judiciary. a free press, and democratic 
education for all. 


Have you read 
EAST AFRICAN FUTURE 
A study of East African problems by an inter- 
racial group of East African students at Oxford 
(with a foreword by Margery Perham). 
2/14d. (including postage). 
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FACT 


THE GROWTH OF COLONIAL CO-OPERATIVES 


The following table is published by courtesy of the Co-operative Adviser to the Secretary of State. 


Territory 
MWorthern Rhodesia ... 1945 
195] 
Nyasaland i tee 945 
1951 
Kenya 2 Bee ee OS 
1951 
Tanganyika... sea 1945 
1951 
Uganda biG eres 9 eek OAS. 
1951 
Gold Coast... see, ay k945: 
1951 
Nigeria ihe pits, O45: 
1951 
Sierra Leone ... Ger, AOASS 
1951 
Cyprus A Eni 1945 
1951 
Malta ae Feast OAS: 
1951 
Jamaica ee ein OAS 
1951 
Trinidad and Tobago 1945, 
1951 
Dominica Se secon L945 
1951 
St. Lucia o% ze 1945 
1951 
British Guiana se = § 1945 
1951 
Federation of Malaya 1945 
; 1951 
Singapore a er 1945 
1951 
Sarawak ae nie LOAS 
: 1951 
Mauritius a Seep SAS. 
1951 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands 1945 
1951 
Fiji aa ee Ste 94 5: 
1951 
Hong Kong... ee by 
St. Helena oe 1 1951 
British Honduras anf 1951 


Total at 1945 
Total at 1951 


Marketing Credit 
Societies Societies Societies Societies Societies Membership 


6 
53 
nil 
35 


1 
14 
nil 


Figures not available. 


218 


46 
126 
nil 
377, 


120 
204 


238 
323 
nil 
38 


1 
15 


nil 
14 
nil 
8 


1 
8 


nil 
4 
nil 


nil 
nil 
nil 
36 


110 
231 
nil 
1 

1 


Figures not available. 


nil 


32 
665 
1,006 


31 
36 
nil 
$2 


85 
132 


nil 


Figures not available. 


nil 
21 
4 
| 


422 
1,500 


nil 


19 
1,330 


2,418 


Consumer 


nN 


43 


565 


Total Number 


Other of Registered Total 


37 


500 
1,068 


8 
97 


nil 
719 
257 
§2 
138 
nil 
401 


144 
346 


186 
1,091 


nil 
59 


413 
643 


nil 
17 


23 


1,885 
oe7 


No figures available for Zanzibar and Barbados. 


* Credit unions registered under a separate law. 


763 
15,560 


nil 
3,097 
28,200 


45,846 
106,096 
nil 
36,620 


11,100 
30,189 


35,263 
64,294 
nil 
4,214 


S037) 
105,521 
nil 
2,092 
nil 
7,518 


5,440 
22,103 
nil 
427 


288 
6,121 


88,989 
181,716 


13,300 
22,949 


nil 
5,451 


4,753 
16,830 


nil 
nil 
1,618 
678 
37 
5,592 


266,529 
638,730 


Paid up 
share capital 
£18,450 (est) 
£277,537 
nil 
£7,715 
Not available 


£27,533 
£90,920 

nil 
£32,149 


£45,200 
£310,810 


£7,177 
£49,470 
nil 
£2,243 


£17,218 
£135,000 (est) 


nil 
£18,227 
nil 
£60,290 
£106,960 
nil 

£1,250 (est) 
£42 


£18,014 


£727,190 
£1,845,098 


£124,980 
£336,772 


nil 
£14,852 


£15,831 
£46,092 


nil 

nil 
£14,038 
£338 
£315 
£29,435 


£987,420 
£3,397,536 


OPINION 


MISSIONARIES SPEAK OUT 


Nyasaland 


The Blantyre Mission Council has commented on the 
Draft Federal Scheme for Central Africa: 


1. The Council regards it as a first principle that 
the achievement of racial harmony outweighs the 
economic advantages that might be gained from 
Federation. 

2. The Council is concerned that the Minister of 
State on his visit to Nyasaland expressed the opinion 
that the African opposition to Federation is not as 
solid as this Council has represented in statements 
that reached him from Edinburgh. Since his visit 
members of Council have verified the facts and see 
no reason to modify in any way their former state- 
ments. It is a complete misapprehension to suppose 
that the opposition is confined to a politically-minded 
minority. As missionaries we are surprised at the 
knowledge of the issues involved in Federation shown 
by ordinary Africans. Their opposition is not to 
details of the Scheme, but to the whole principle, and 
it is for this reason that they refuse to discuss details. 

3. The opposition is now assuming the nature of 
a mass movement and the African is becoming more 
and more involved emotionally. His sense of in- 
security and fear—an emotion that readily changes 
into aggression—is shown in the following resolution 
of the African Congress : — 

‘ That after the African people have made repeated 
efforts to oppose the scheme which aims at bringing 
Opposition into our Motherland, it was now time 
that Congress appoints a day of National Prayers 
to Almighty God who may help Africans in this 
struggle as He did listen to the free nations in the 
last World War in which the African people of 
Nyasaland took part both in fighting and prayers. 
Therefore, Sunday, 21st September, 1952 (for Chris- 
tians), and Friday. 19th (for Mohammedans), shall 
be the days of Nyasaland African National Prayers.’ 

4. The Council is also concerned at the impression 
which the Minister of State has formed with regard 
to intimidation. We are not satisfied with the evidence 
given. In regard to the telegram received by the 
Secretary of State from His Excellency the Governor 
of Nyasaland, both African members of Legislative 
Council have’ denied that they have been intimidated 
or that they ever wished or intended to support 
Federation in any circumstances. If intimidation 
exists, why has not the appropriate police action been 
taken? 

5. Reports of pressure and bribery from the other 
side were current long before those of intimidation 
by anti-federationists. 

6. Unless the charges of intimidation can be 
proved by court action, they should not be used for 
the purpose of influencing public opinion, since what- 
ever effect this might have on British public opinion, 
we know the danger of suggesting to Africans such 
political tactics. 


7. We believe that the Minister of State has been 
misled by unrepresentative evidence, and we urge that 
an impartial and independent investigation be made 
by an anthropologist who has knowledge of the 
languages into (1) the extent and the nature of the 
opposition to the Federation, and (2) the evidence of 
intimidation or corruption on either side. 


8. Discussions on Federation have increased racial 
antagonism so that there is no chance of attaining 
that measure of racial partnership which is necessary 
to make Federation workable. We plead that a deci- 
sion on Federation be delayed meantime, and that 
steps be taken to prove the sincerity of Europeans’ 
desire for partnership. We urge that this be proved 
in the following ways :— 

A. Inorder to prove that there will be no barriers 
to Africans who have reached a high cultural level, 
an early: statement be made by the Government of 
Southern Rhodesia that the proposed Central African 
bee aes shall be inter-racial socially and academi- 
cally. 

B. That the pass laws in Southern Rhodesia and 
the Copperbelt be modified to exempt many more 
Africans. 

C. That a statement be made with regard to the 
stages by which the franchise will be extended to 
more Africans. 

D. That industrial legislation in Southern Rhode- 
sia and Trade Union colour bar rules in the 
Copperbelt restricting the acquisition of skills be 
withdrawn. 

E. That African membership in the Legislative 
Councils of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland be 
increased to equal that of the European unofficial 
members. 

F, That a scheme of training be inaugurated to 
prepare Africans in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land to occupy official posts now held by Europeans. 


9. Once the African is assured on these points, 
which we regard as pre-requisites of any scheme of 
Federation, we believe he will be ready and willing 
to discuss the matter. 


Northern Rhodesia 


“We believe all men are of equal value in the sight 
of God. We are looking forward to a time when 
racial inequalities will cease to exist and when all 
people and races in Northern Rhodesia will share 
equally in the benefits and opportunities and in the 
responsibilities for its development and Government, 
said a letter from a group of Northern Rhodesia 
missionaries, which was published in the Central 
African Post on Thursday. 

The letter said that to try to force through any 
scheme of federation against deliberately sought 
African opinion would involve a deterioration of race 
relations that would far outweigh any economic 


advantages. ree 


The Church has been accused of being silent on 
federation, and this has been interpreted as acquies- 
cense in present policies or lack of concern. ‘We, 
a group of missionaries from different societies, do 
not think these inferences are correct. 


‘The idea of one race or group establishing and 
maintaining a superior position by political means 
seems to us to be contrary to the spirit of the teaching 
of Christ,’ it says afd goes on to say that a discrimina- 
tion based on colour also existed in Northern 
Rhodesia, most frequently to the disadvantage of 
non-Europeans. 


‘We feel it would not be safe from the African 
point of view to trust the greater responsibility for 
the development of Northern Rhodesia to a body 
largely consisting of Europeans. unless there was some 
absolute guarantee of gradually increasing African 
representation. 


‘We are glad to see some slowing down in federa- 
tion conferences and negotiations. and we desire that 
even this brief respite should be used to give full play 
to the essentially Christian quality of goodwill. We 
hope Christians of both sides will try in goodwill to 
get together in groups which meet in a true atmosphere 
of partnership and to understand each other better. 


* Our suggestions may not be popular (the Christian 
way rarely commends itself to the majority) but, if 
present trends continue. the outlook is very bad 
indeed, and it seems clear that a new lead is needed 


on both sides. If Christian people of both races do 
not give in, we do not know who will.’ 
The African Weekly, September 3, 1952. 


Southern Rhodesia 


A speech by the Bishop of Southern Rhodesia, the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. E. F. Paget, to the Anglican Synod in 
Bulawayo has been reported as follows: 


‘ There is no place for patronage in Africa to-day— 
above all in the family of God.’ said His Lordship. 
‘Just as the iniquity of the colour bar has to give 
way to the naturalness of cultural distinctions, so 
must patronage give way to the provision for partner- 
ship between the races.’ It was the duty of the Church 
to give firm and unflinching lead in race relations in 
Central Africa. “If the Church of the future is to 
fulfil its true mission in our country and in Africa as 
a whole. and play its rightful part within the world 
Church, its pattern for the future must be that of a 
fully multi-racial fellowship—free trom patronage 
and from superiority and inferiority complexes... . 

‘The Church is not here to conform -to ‘public 
opinion but to transform it to the mind of Christ. 
He is our pattern and our example. To him we are 
all inferior, whatever our race may be. Superiority- 
consciousness arises only when men and women allow 
themselves through careless ignorance of themselves 
to forget this inferiority. and so become proud and 
self-satisfied, he said. 

Bantu Mirror. September 13, 1952. 


Soviet Russia’s Colonies 


T this time when the ‘development of under- 

developed areas’ is becoming almost a fetish, all 
Socialists should read Russia and Her Colonies,* by 
Mr. Walter Kolarz. Here is material. collected 
entirely from Soviet Russian sources. which enables 
us to begin to form a judgment on one of the out- 
Standing issues requiring decision: What is the 
primary need of colonial peoples—political independ- 
ence or economic development? 

There is not, of course. 4 complete antithesis 
between the two. but there is a large element of 
choice. In Malaya and Northern Rhodesia, economic 
development has been made possible by the importa- 
tion of so many immigrants that the task of creating 
a national movement—the pre-requisite of political 
independence—now baffles human understanding. In 
West Africa. self-government is on the horizon. but 
the problems of economic advance. in the presence 
of primitive land tenure systems and with a shortage 
of technical skill, impose a severe strain on new 
African Governments. According to Communist 
theory, the two can be achieved at the same time. 
Nationalism is a bourgeois deviation, but its positive 
urge can be canalised into the general march of all 
peoples to socialist brotherhood if the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism are correctly applied. The Soviet 
Union has now had a generation in which to demon- 


* George Philip and Son, Lid. 25s. 


strate this correct application. Mr. 
analysed the resulting picture. 


Constitutionally. the Soviet Union is a federation 
with 16 constituent Soviet Republics. the largest and 
most populous of which contain within themselves 
Autonomous Soviet Republics, and a series of smaller 
subdivisions—autonomous provinces. national areas, 
national districts. national village soviets. national 
collective farms, etc. Theoretically, each unit corre- 
sponds to the “national composition of the people 
living within it: actually, boundary lines ‘ have never 
been regarded as more than experimental lines which 
can be changed by decree just as they were created 
by decree.” : 

There is nothing essentially wrong about such 
changes: as economic development continues, the 
population becomes more mobile. administrative 
needs alter. links are forged across frontiers. But 
alterations should not be artificial, nor should they 
be imposed. It is Mr. Kolarz’s view—and he cites 
ample evidence to sustain it—that the guiding 
principle has been the interest of the largest unit of 
all, the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic, 
the country with the ‘ mobile frontier ’ which is still 
a colonising power. 

Given the policy of rapid industrialisation and the 
collectivisation of agriculture, colonisation was in- 
evitable, for only European Russia could supply the 
skilled workers and technicians who had to be injected 


Kolarz has 


into the economically backward areas. Between 1926 
and 1939, nearly 5m. people moved eastward. Since 
the war, the stream has flowed on, including even 
greater numbers of those undergoing punishment. 
These latter, mainly politically unsafe individuals, 
include an unknown number of Kalmucks, Chechens, 
Crimean: Tartars and Volga Germans from the four 
republics ‘liquidated * for disloyalty during the war. 

The influx of settlers alone would have sufficed to 
destroy the national character of some of the smaller 
units. In others, national autonomy might have been 
achieved had the inner reality conformed to the out- 
ward structure of the political system. Despite the 
numerical strength of the European Russians, Uzbeks, 
Armenians, Georgians and the rest might have made 
their contribution, to the whole in the Soviet of 
Nationalities and the Soviet of the Union, and con- 
trolled their own affairs in their local Councils of 
Ministers and Soviets. But these bodies are politically 
nugatory. Even the central Soviets ‘meet for no more 
than a fortnight every year for purely formal sessions’ 
in which their main job is to pass the budget. 

Real power lies in the Communist Party, con- 
structed on the pattern of ‘democratic centralism.’ 
Here is the rock on which hopes of national, as of 
individual, freedom are broken. Here is the instru- 
ment with which Kalinin’s aim—“‘ to teach the people 
of the Kirghiz steppe, the small Uzbek cotton-grower, 
and the Turkmenian gardener to accept the ideals of 
- the Leningrad worker "—is to be realised. Here, as 

in the army, the Russians dominate, providing the 
~ proletarian leadership’ which the peasant republics 
previously lacked. In a recent speech,* Mr. Kolarz 
showed what this meant in one republic, Uzbekistan, 
whose Communist Party held its eleventh congress 
this year: — 

* Over 31 per cert of all delegates to this congress 
were Russians, 10 per cent were Ukrainians, Jews and 
other people who had come from European Russia. 
The Uzbeks had a very narrow majority of 52.8 per 

_ cent. The balance was made up by a few delegates 
belonging to “other local natioralities.” These 
figures reveal much more than the ethnic composi- 
tion of one particular party congress. By implica- 
tion they also irdicate the strength of the Russian 
and European element in the party apparatus and 
state administration, since congress delegates are 
picked very largely from among the holders of key 
positions. The Russian-delegates included a number 
of people who are in fact running the economic life 
of the country, such as the director of the big Stalin 
textile plant of Tashkent, the manager of the trust 
Uzbekenergo which is in charge of power-stations, 
the manager of Uzbekugol which administers the coal 
mines, and several others.’ 

Thus ‘expatriate’ officials are embedded deep not 

only in the administrative machine of the republic, 

but in the only political party as well. It is as if the 

officials of Northern Rhodesia and Mr. Roy Welensky 

dominated the African National Congress in addition 
to the legislature, and all three were subordinate to 

party direction from London, no other political 
_ organisation being allowed. 


* At a conference organised by the Fabian Inter- 
national Bureau on November 7-9: e 


Nor is any other ideology allowed. Here the Party 
goes to fantastic lengths, nullifying some of its own 
best efforts. The cultural self-expression which was 
to have been one of the fulfilments of the smaller . 
peoples has petered out in the ludicrous hero-worship 
which has been everywhere imposed. Mr. Kolarz 
cited in his speech the pathetic example of Tadzhiki- 
stan, which now boasts of 

‘a Leninabad, a Kalininabad, a Voroshilovabad, a 
Kirovabad, a Molotovabad. To realise the mon- 
strosity of this terminology one must remember that 
the Tadzhik Soviet Republic was part of the Emirate 
of Bokhara, and the cradle of a very ancient civilisa- 
tion. The place which is now called “ Leninabad ” 
was founded by Alexander the Great in the third 
century before our era.’ 

It might be, of course, that the new towns, the 
canals, the roads, the mines, are held by the people 
to be a compensation for such physical and cultural 
intrusions. It might be that they find in the Com- 
munist Party a Socialist faith universal enough to 
embrace their national aspirations. From the record 
it would appear that they do not. There was in the 
beginning the usual resistance of priests and peasants. 
Much worse has been the frequency of ‘ deviations’ 
in the Party itself. These have been followed by all 
the familiar ‘unmaskings’ and purges. Khodzayev, 
Prime Minister of Uzbekistan since 1925, who was 
executed in 1938 with Bukharin and Rykov, and 
Aitakov, Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Turkmenian Republic, who was executed soon after 
appending his signature to the Stalin Constitution of 
1936, were only two of the numerous presidents, party 
secretaries, prime ministers and party committee- 
members who at various times, and on various imme- 
diate pretexts, were either liquidated or removed for 
nationalist deviations. Yet the deviations persist. As 
recently as September 28, 1952, Pravda called for an 
“exposure of the reactionary essence of pan-Islamism 
and pan-Turkism,’ and stated that the Uzbekistan 
Communist Party conference had criticised ‘ bourgeois 
nationalism’ as shown in ‘the idealisation of the 
feudal past of the Uzbek people, minimising the great 
réle of the Russian people in the destiny of the 
Uzbeks.’ It reported also a turnover of party officials 
in the Tashkent area in the past three years, involving 
four first secretaries and three chairmen of the soviet. 
The re-writing of history which is now taking place, 
playing down the contributions of local leaders, is 
apparently not having the desired effect in Uzbekistan. 


This, briefly, is an analysis of the facts. No doubt 
the facts themselves will be questioned by Com- 
munists, but they are all documented. Even the 
thesis—that legitimate national aspirations are more 
important than economic achievement—may be ques- 
tioned by Socialists, but hardly by colonial nationa- 
lists, who constantly practise what Mr. Kolarz 
preaches. Russia and Her Colonies provides a terrible 
object-lesson of what steps are necessary to a régime 
which systematically and with some theoretical justifi- 
cation persists in running counter to their point of 
view. This is a book which should be read and studied 
by everybody concerned with colonial questions. 


Marjorie Nicholson. 
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Parliament 


Deportation Powers in Colonial Territories. Mr. 
Robinson asked the Secretary of State whether he 
had now completed his review of deportation powers 
and whether he was in a position to make a statement. 
Mr. Lyttelton replied that the power to deport persons 
from the territory to which they belonged would not 
be used save in exceptional circumstances. His pre- 
decessor had issued an administrative directive to the 
Governors of certain territories requiring them to seek 
the authority of the Secretary of State whenever they 
proposed to exercise that power. Mr. Lyttelton said 
that he was issuing a similar direction to all the other 
territories concerned except the Federation of Malaya 
and Gibraltar, where, for obvious reasons, it would 
be unwise to restrict the power to order immediate 
removals. His predecessor had also asked colonial 
Governments which had not already done so, to pro- 
vide by legislation that judicial process should nor- 
mally be obligatory before a British subject or British 
protected person was deported from or rusticated 
within the territory. Most Governors had agreed and 
correspondence was proceeding in outstanding cases. 
(October 22.) 

Constitutional Reform in Hong Kong. Mr. Braine 
asked the Secretary of State if he was now able to 
make a statement on constitutional reform in Hong 
Kong. Mr. Lyttelton replied that the Governor had 
been authorised to introduce legislation to increase 
from 2 to 4 the number of elected members on the 
urban council, on which there was already a majority 
of unofficials. After consultation with the Governor, 
he had decided that the present time was inopportune 
for other constitutional changes of a major character. 
(October 20.) 

Factory Workers in Hong Kong. In reply to a 
question by Mr. Awbery, Mr. Lyttelton said that 
97,014 factory workers were registered as employed, 
at the end of September, 1952. Returns of registered 
factory workers were required from concerns employ- 
ing 20 or more persons, but there were many small 
concerns which did not submit returns. Figures for 
those unemployed or working short time were not 
available, and it would be impossible under Hong 
Kong conditions to assess the total number of factory 
workers. There was, however, known to be consider- 
able unemployment in Hong Kong. No workable 
system of Government unemployment relief had yet 
been devised. (November 12.) 

Workmen’s Compensation in Hong Kong. In 
reply to a question by Mr. Awbery, Mr. Lyttelton 
said that the Hong Kong Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill had not yet been passed, but work on the final 
draft was nearly finished. It was hoped to launch the 
scheme with the establishment of district courts, which 
was proposed for next January. At present, payment 
of compensation for industrial accidents was volun- 


tary, but very few employers declined to pay. 
(November !2.) 
European Settlement in Tanganyika. In reply to. 


a question by Mr. Teeling, Mr. Lyttelton said that 
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land was not set aside for European settlement in 
Tanganyika and there was no planned yearly target 
of unotcupied areas to be released for development. 
The objective of the Government’s policy was that the 
development of the territory’s land and agricultural 
resources should be carried out by the combined 
efforts of all races. Total acreages leased to Euro- 
peans: 1950, 137,000; 1951, 228,000; 1952, up to July. 


181,000. (November 12.) 
Kenya—Dismissal of Mr. Peter Wright. In reply 
to three questions, Mr. Lyttelton said that Mr. 


Wright’s contract had been terminated because he 
engaged in political activities improper in a Govern- 
ment officer. For example, in June: he had been 
present at a secret meeting attended by many leaders. 
of subversive activities in Kenya. (November 12.) 


Secondary Education in Nyasaland. In reply to 
a question by Mrs. Eirene White, Mr. Lyttelton said 
that there were three African secondary schools which 
provide a four-year course leading to School Certifi- 
cate. Two were financed by Government and boards 
of governors. The third was entirely under Govern- 
ment control and provided technical as well as 
academic courses. There were 202 boys and eight 
girls at these schools. There were in addition eight 
private junior secondary schools providing education 


up to standard 8; details of enrolment for the present © 


scholastic year were not yet available. (November 12:) 


Labour Relations Councils in the West Indies- 
Mr. D. Jones asked the Secretary of State if he would 


give a list of the West Indies territories in which a- 


Labour Relations Committee existed similar to the 


Joint Industrial Council set up in Jamaica in July. ~ 


1952, between the employers and the major trade 
unions catering for persons employed in the shipping 
industry. Mr. Lyttelton said that standing joint 
councils existed in Jamaica and Barbados and were 
planned in Antigua. There was also Government 
Whitley machinery in all territories, and in addition, 
there was often provision in collective bargaining 
agreements for central joint conciliation boards to 
settle disputes, as, for example,.in the Trinidad oil 
industry, and for local consultative committees, .as 
in the British Guiana sugar industry. (November 12.) 

Cotton Price Assistance Fund, Uganda (Scholar- 
ships). Mr. Rankin asked the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether the consent of the Uganda 
African growers of cotton had been obtained for the 
use of £200,000 of the Cotton Price Assistance Fund 
for scholarships for training African civil servants. 
Mr. Lyttelton replied that their consent had not been 
obtained, but when the Fund had been closed: at the. 
end of 1951 a Select Committee, which had included 


all the unofficial members of the. Uganda Legislative ° 


Council, had recommended that the excess above the 
sum of £20,000,000 at which the fund had been closed 
should be used for developments for the benefit of the 
African population of Uganda and that:-out. of the 
excess £200,000 should be devoted to this particular 
purpose. (October 15.) 


Guide to Books 


British Honduras 

By Stephen L. Caiger. (Allen & Unwin. 18s.) 
The Origin and Development of the People of 
Jamaica 

By Richard Hart. (T.U.C., Kingston, Jamaica. 
Whitehall to West Indies 

By Frank Norman. (The Bodley Head. 
Labour Policies in the West Indies 

(EEO) $2.25» | 138. 6c.) 


2s.) 


21s.) 


In a delightfully written book, the Rev. Stephen Caiger 
has retold the history of British Honduras, the least 
known of the British Caribbean Colonies, and of the 
abortive attempts to establish British protectorates or 
colonies elsewhere in Central America, attempts that 
were abandoned only in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. British Honduras has its origins in the refusal 
of buccaneers and logwood cutters to give in to a hostile 
environment, Snanish attacks or the apathy of the British 
Government. Founded in 1640, the settlement at Belize 
was not accep‘ed into the family as a de jure colony until 
1862. Since that time the Colony has remained the back- 
woods of the Caribbean, smallest in population and now 
least advanced constitutionally. Mr. Caiger has _per- 
formed a valuable service in tracing the course of the 
dispute with Guatemala up to the present time and stating 
the arguments for both sides fairly. One can only wish 
that other Colonies would be served so well in the provi- 
sion of general histories that are both readable and 
scholarly. 

Three recent publications deal with the problems of 
labour in the West Indies. Mr. Richard Hart, one of the 
leaders of the left-wing group that has just parted com- 
pany with Mr. Manley and the moderate wing of the 
P.N.P., gives a short history of the working class of 
Jamaica in a pamphlet for the Education Department of 
the Jamaican T.U.C. Admittedly in 30 pages it is diffi- 
cult to do justice to all points of view, but Mr. Hart spoils 
an otherwise useful contribution by too heavy an em- 
phasis on the exploitation of labour to the point of assign- 
ing motives which they never had to employers. 

Mr. Frank Norman, formerly Labour Advisor to the 
Jamaican Government and to the Controller of Develop- 
ment and Welfare, gives an anecdotal account of his 40 
years as a man about labour—with the Board of Trade, 
Ministry of Labour, .L.O., and in the West Indies. Mr. 
Norman recounts a great number of good stories about 
his colleagues, and gives thumbnail sketches of many of 
the top civil servants of the half-century, but it would 
be a mistake to seek in Whitehall to West Indies for a 
history of the expansion of the state into the field of 
labour affairs, or for West Indians to expect a detailed 
‘account of their particular problems, even though M-. 
Norman includes a six-page appendix of recommenda- 
tions for the West Indies. The book’s greatest value 
is in showing the need for senior officials to retain always 
a sense of initiative in dealing with the difficulties that 
confront an expanding public service. 

The factual deficiencies of Mr. Norman’s book are 
more than made up in a study issued by the International 
Labour Office and prepared by Mr. Cedric Matthews and 
Mr. K. L. Versteeg. The territories discussed are those 
connected with the Caribbean Commission, together 
with the Bahamas and Bermuda, and outside the annual 
United Nations Green Books there is no comparable 
collection of information. Although confined to official 
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materials and information supplied by the Governments 
concerned, and unable to criticise or to recommend, the 
Report still gives a detailed picture of conditions, policies 
and legislation, and draws on background information 
to integrate these facts with the economic, social and 
political structures of the territories. Some of the infor- 
mation is dated, and rather inadequate for the smaller 
Colonies, but as a study of secondary sources it is 
excellent. 
Colin Hughes. 


Digest of Colonial Statistics 
(H.M. Stationery Office. 3s. 6d.) 


The first issue of the new Digest published by 
the Colonial Office refers to March to April 1952. 
It will be found quite useful by people who have to 
do with colonial economics, but they should not 
expect too much. The statistics are, in fact, with 
the exception of two or three tables dealing with 
prices, all trade statistics—exports and imports. 
Although the Digest is to be published every other 
month, the figures are mainly monthly (or monthly 
averages). Up-to-dateness varies, but on the whole 
there seems to be a lag of about six months. The 
years 1936, 1937 and 1938 are given for comparison. 
Although the statistics are, with few exceptions, de- 
rived from published sources the Colonial Office 
has worked hard at grouping and compiling them 
and the Digest follows the model of the Monthly 
Digest of Statistics relating to the United Kingdom. 
Indeed the model has been followed too closely and 
it is a pity, bearing in mind the irrelevance or mis- 
leadingness of a good many monthly figures, that 
almost all the annual figures are shown as monthly 
averages which require multiplying by twelve. It is 
also a pity that there are scarcely any notes on the 
tables, for there are many snags in the preparation 
and interpretation of this material. 

Digit. 
Flucht Nach Afrika 
By Johanna Moosdorf. 
Klemm Freiburg i.B.) 

This book is a sign of the times. Its title expresses 
the current German day-dream. As the prospect of 
a speedily unified Europe fades and with it the expec- 
tation that Germans may shortly obtain the position 
to which they, by their own high (if ambivalent) self- 
esteem, feel entitled, the extra-European area is 
capturing everyone’s attention. Especially the African 
tropics appear as the new South Sea Island of con- 
tinental proportions in which one can lose one’s 
isolation and fears and guilt. 

It goes without saying that the Africa of the 
imagination bears little relationship to the modern 
Africa we know. In this novel, for instance, a busi- 
ness representative uses a mule cart for his transport 
and black servants foppishly select their master 
according to his handsomeness. But the novelist has 
the courage to show us unadorned the formlessness to 
which seven years of war, three years of hunger and 
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defeat and the present nightmare of a sudden Russian 
swoop has reduced the German nation. The African 
“steppe” seems to give no release from claustro- 
phobic anxieties; the heroine ends in suicide; we leave 


her bewildered husband in a trance-like orison. One. 


cannot help seeing the allegory of the ghostly 
characters hopelessly meandering between Berlin and 
West Africa with questions to which there are no 
answers. If they learn nothing in their peregrina- 
tions they do explode the illusion that we have in the 
present German generation potential fighting machines 
of the quality known in World War II. This genera- 
tion more than any other before or elsewhere is 
“lost.” To this political assessment of the novel 
should be added that it is a distinguished newcomer, 
the first from post-war Germany, to the growing 
library of African belles-lettres. 
Leo Silberman. 


SHORT NOTICKS 


Urban Conditions in Africa. Select Reading List 
compiled by J. Comhaire. (Published for the In- 
stitute of Colonial Studies by Cumberlege-Oxford 
Univ. Press. 4s. 6d.) A new edition of Mr. Com- 
haire’s earlier Reading List on this subject. It is 
divided into fifteen sections, each sub-divided into 
Official and Unofficial Publications. An Index of 
Authors is included. 


, A Slight Touch of Safari. By Alastair Gordon. 
(Max Parrish and Co., Ltd. 10s. 6d.) This book 
on East Africa is facetious rather than funny, and 
its material is commonplace. 


Jungle Pathfinder. By Kathleen Stevens Rukavina. 
(Hutchinson. 15s.) This biography of John Step- 
henson (Chirupula), who went to Kimberley at the 
close of the nineteenth century and made his way 
northwards into Northern Rhodesia, is well worth 
reading. Chirupula married two African women 
and has chosen to live amongst the Lala as a Lala. 
His story, painfully put together, is a fascinating one, 
and the discerning reader should not be put off by 
the journalistic style in which it is written. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Equality in Africa 


Dear Sir,—With this country so politically conscious 
and so near self-government, it seems a pity that the 
Colonial Office does not direct all its employees out 
here to leave behind ALL out-of-date ideas of 
superiority and treat the Africans on terms of strict 
equality, whether they are truly educated, or only 
partly so. They will rarely have to deal at close 
quarters with the completely illiterate African. 

There is naturally a great difference between the 
educated African, often university trained, and the 
partly educated, particularly i in ‘method’ of working 
at anything and in a sense of responsibility: but at. 
home there is a difference which is quite comparable, 
if a person has experienced several educational levels. 
The trouble is that so many Europeans who have 
worked out here for years do not know the true 
Britain but a Blimpish edition seen on leaves. I my- 
self have worked for many years in industry and had 
close contacts with all levels in factories. 

Failure to work as equals brings discredit on British 
integrity and far from helping to keep us our ‘ Empire,’ 
it is building a barrier between us and the modern 
African whom we should want as an ally in the future. 


Yours faithfully, 


Gold Coast. Fabian. 


RARER A SERENE 
CHRISTMAS 1952 


Have you a friend who is interested in 
colonial problems? Why not give a year’s 
subscription to Venture as a useful and 
interesting present? If you send the name 
and address of your friend with an enclosure 
of 7s, 6d. to the Fabian Colonial Bureau, the 
Editor will be pleased to arrange for Venture 
to be posted to him for one year beginning 
~with the January, 1953, number. 
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